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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution devoted to 
collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geography of 
Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the present. 
The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted 
to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of visual 
information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt Teich 
Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho - 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m, Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and t :00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

Admission $4.50 for adults, $2.00 for students. Tuesday is a free 

day for all visitors. Admission is always free for Friends of 
the Lake County Museum. 



After Jackson's novel, Ramona: A Story, became an instant success, tourists flocked to California to see anything associated with the story. Both Rancho Camulos and Rancho 
Cuajome claim to be the site of Ramona's home. Curt Teich Archives A32769. 1913. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Museum will help, provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will 
aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help sup - 
port methods of bringing this unique material to the public through 
exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Museum is a valuable 
resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the his¬ 
tory of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Museum. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

30.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

60.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Patron 

$ 

500.00 

Benefactor 

$ ' 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 







Ramona, Tourism, and Postcards From 
Southern California 

By James A. Sandos 


4391 RAMONA S HOME CAMULOSRANCH CALIFORNIA 



33852 


Ramona's home, described in Helen Hunt Jackson's novel Ramona: A Story, was an almost perfect description of Rancho Camulos in eastern Ventura County. Many postcard views 
were printed of Camulos showing the bells, fountain, chapel, and grape arbor, but the most popular image was the south veranda where Ramona had done her needlework. Curl 
Teich Archives A33852. 7973. 


In 1884, Ramona: A Story, a novel writ¬ 
ten by social activist Helen Hunt Jackson, 
in which she intended to redress the 
deplorable condition of California's 
Mission Indians, appeared and found 
immediate, but limited, acceptance. 

Seven thousand copies sold the first three 
months. Within eight months Jackson had 
died, but her novel took off on a trajecto¬ 
ry that has kept it still in print today. 

By 1924, millions had read the book, and 
tourists had spent more than $50 million 
visiting southern California, largely to visit 
the sites and places associated with 
Jackson's story. This phenomenon, known 
as Ramonana, achieved such magnitude 
not simply by book sales, but largely 
through postcards. 

The postcard, a visual representation of a 
place visited or of a place one would like 
to visit, purchased as a souvenir at the 
site for personal remembrance or to be 
mailed to friends or relatives, became an 
extraordinarily popular item in promoting 
southern California late in the nineteenth 
century. Today, collectors and postcard 
dealers believe that the volume ran to the 
hundreds of thousands with the total 


number of southern California cards pro¬ 
duced in the millions. This happened 
because the picture postcard was pur¬ 
chased not only by tourists. Postcards 
were bought by land developers, medical 
and health clinics, chambers of com¬ 
merce, businessmen, railroads, hotels, 
and a host of other commercial enterpris¬ 
es which distributed them ubiquitously 
by casting the widest possible net to lure 
new money into the region to increase 
business. 1 The purpose of this essay is to 
illustrate the postcard competition among 
various Ramona sites. Postcards, in this 
instance, are crucial pieces of historical 
evidence which help explain why one 
area in southern California prospered 
from Ramonana and another did not. 


Ramona, Geography, and Tourism 

Helen Hunt Jackson sought to tell the 
story of injustices done to Mission 
Indians, and to the old Spanish/Mexican 
elites, by Americans following their con¬ 
quest of California in 1846. To involve 
her readers in her story, and to soften its. 
anti-Americanism, Jackson grounded plot 
events in a richly detailed sense of place. 


Ramona's home reflected a nearly exact 
description of Rancho Camulos in eastern 
Ventura County. Except for changing the 
straight line of the post-and-lintel con¬ 
struction of the veranda into an arch, and 
roofing the house with tiles rather than 
with shingles, Jackson's description of the 
real home of her fictional Ramona 
matched Camulos almost perfectly. 
Jackson jumbled her geography, for 
example, by describing Ramona's home 
as being near Mission San Luis Rey in San 
Diego County when Camulos was really 
closer to Mission San Buena Ventura, 
because she wished to take her readers 
on a tour of mission related sites. Later, 
Rancho Guajome in San Diego County 
would claim to be Ramona's home based 
on geography. 

Ramona's popularity after Jackson's 
death meant that anyone with a claim 
to being part of the story stood to profit 
from tourism. In 1887, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad built a spur line down 
Ventura County's Santa Clarita Valley 
and in July put in a stop at Camulos. 2 
Tourists could now arrive as Jackson had 










According to popular lore, the run-down Casa Estudillo with its old chapel was the spot where Ramona was married. Tourists were interested in Ramona's Marriage Place, and in 
1908, reconstruction was started to make it look like a well-maintained California adobe in the hopes of attracting tourist dollars to the San Diego area. Postcard courtesy of the 
author. Ca. 1908. 


been unable to do, quickly and conve¬ 
niently, unencumbered by the provisions 
required of horse-dawn travel. And 
tourists spent money to see anything 
associated with Ramona , meaning that 
any connection with the novel resulted in 
more money as the number of tourists 
increased annually. 

In 1894, a decade after Ramona first 
appeared, Ihe Santa Fe Railroad, in com¬ 
petition with the Southern Pacific, built a 
spur line down the San Luis Rey Valley, in 
northwestern San Diego County, connect¬ 
ing Oceanside on the coastal route with 
Rancho Guajome inland, renamed on the 
railway map "Ramona's Home." 
Simultaneously, writer Elizabeth Baker 
Bohan published the first daim that 
Guajome was "the real home of 
Ramona." Bohan founded her daim 
upon the geographical relationship 
between the often referenced mission 
and the proximity to Guajome. The dis¬ 
tance between mission San Luis Rey and 
Camulos described in the novel was too 
reat to he accomplished in the time 
escribed. However, if Guajome were 
substituted, then times and distances cor¬ 
responded to the real world. Architec¬ 
tural specifics of Camulos were not men¬ 
tioned by Bohan. 3 

Disputes between Camulos and Guajome 
over Ramona's home entered a new 
phase of contestation with the emergence 
and growth of a rebuilt and well-financed 
tourist attraction in Old Town San Diego, 
the Estudillo house. The Casa Estudillo 
had attached itself to Ramonana as 
4 the chapel where Ramona married 


Alessandro, as "Ramona's Marriage 
Place." 

The Casa Estudillo, had fallen into disre¬ 
pair following a fire in Old Town in 1872, 
and neglect ensued with the removal of 
the Estudillo family to Los Angeles a few 
years later. The Old Town property had a 
custodian who was powerless to prevent 
tourists from ripping up tiles from the 
floor and roof, cutting slivers of wood 
from doorposts and taking away anything 
not nailed down once word of its sup¬ 
posed relationship to Ramona began to 
circulate.^ 

The cause of the interest lay in the novel 
and subsequent attempts to equate fic¬ 
tion with historical fact. Undoubtedly for 
romantic reasons, Jackson wanted her 
Indian protagonists to marry in a mission 
and by sending them to San Diego, home 
of the first California mission founded by 
Franciscan Junipero Serra in 1769, she 
could slip some history into her readers' 
awareness. But to do so, Jackson had to 
cheat. Serra had the original mission in 
Old Town moved up the valley in 1775. 
Alessandro and Ramona then would have 
gone to the church in Mission Valley 
rather than to the ruins in Old town for 
their marriage. But such real conditions 
interfered with her romance, so Jackson 
ignored the fact that Mission San Diego 
had been moved, ignored its existence 
altogether, and instead sent her charac¬ 
ters to Old Town. There, Father Gasparra, 
who had no church, took them to a near¬ 
by chapel and married them. In popular 


lore following the publication of Ramona , 
the run-down Casa Estudillo, with its old 
chapel must have been the spot.^ 

Tourist interest meant tourist dollars and 
an enhanced Casa Estudillo would be 
good for business in San Diego. In 1908, 
through the managing director of the 
Spreckels Companies, John D. Spreckels 
selected Hazel Wood Waterman to 
reconstruct the Casa Estudillo and make 
it look like a well-maintained California 
adobe. Waterman took the task seriously, 
researched old records and plans, and 
found a workman who could construct 
tiles and adobes in the original way. For 
two years she oversaw reconstruction that 
produced a clean and fairly accurate pic¬ 
ture of the original house with its simple 
furnishings and interior courtyard.^ 

There was, however, a flaw in her work 
from the standpoint of business. No mat¬ 
ter how historically accurate the Casa 
Estudillo now appeared, it was boring. 

For example, the garden Waterman 
reconstructed was appropriately simple. 
That would never do for tourists who 
expected to see, and promoters who 
wanted them to see, a garden infused 
with sunshine, rich in brightly colored 
flowers and literally reeking with the 
sweet scents that were the signs of health 
for which southern California had come 
to stand. 

In 1910, Spreckels brought in a new 
manager for the site, one who would 










make Ramona's Marriage Place a worthy 
attraction for the tourists vacationing at 
his Hotel Del Coronado to visit in Old 
Town. Tourists got there via his electric 
trolley line. Spreckels gave Thomas R 
"Tommy" Getz a lease with an option to 
buy the Estudillo House if he would make 
a few changes and promote its story. Getz 
had been a thespian and singer of some 
note and he responded to the idea. He 
developed his own one-man play of the 
story of the California missions and anoth¬ 
er play depicting the story of Ramona's 
wedding. He performed these for twenty- 
four years/ But Getz began his tenure by 
doing something about that garden! 

Massive planting with colorful flowers com¬ 
plemented by equally massive plantings of 
greens and palms helped to transform the 
plain garden into a veritable jungle. Getz 
was more concerned with appearance than 
with historical accuracy but, he gave his 
garden some historical as well as incredible 
touches, For example, Getz wrote that "the 
grape vine growing about the arbor has 
grown from a cutting taken from the grave 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, and is always 
green.Perhaps the source was authentic, 
but what an astonishing evergreen accom¬ 
plishment for a deciduous vine! 

Visitors admired the garden's color, not 
knowing that the agapanthus from Africa 
and the begonias from South America 
were contemporary additions unknown in 
mission or Jackson's time/ Getz's dramat¬ 
ic flare and sense of publicity, however, 
led him to take Ramona's Marriage Place 
to the forefront of tourist attentions 
through his manipulation of that most 
popular talisman of Ramonana, the post¬ 
card. 

The Postcard War 

Rancho Camulos was well represented in 
postcards with images of the south veran¬ 
da, the bells, fountain, chapel, grape 
arbor, and more. The south veranda, 
nonetheless, the site where Ramona had 
done needlework while her foster brother 
regained his health, proved the most pop¬ 
ular image. Rancho Guajome usually 
appeared in one shot, that of the interior 
courtyard with a central fountain and 
embellished by greenery painted around 
the walk way. Guajome, unidentified as 
such, most frequently was misrepresented 
as "Ramona's Home, where Helen Hunt 
Jackson wrote her famous book" even 
though Jackson had written every word of 
the novel in the Berkeley Hotel in New 
York City. 

Neither site could compete with Getz's 
views of Ramona's Marriage Place. The 
riot of color and floral arrangements veri¬ 
tably leapt off the card's surface. If 
Camulos and Guajome had fountains, 

Getz had one, too. And he would raise 
the stakes by adding a wishing well, one 
with a short poem inscribed above it 
reading: 



Tommy Getz turned Ramona's Marriage Place into a worthy attraction for tourists vacationing at Hotel Del Coronado 
in Old Town. He developed his own play of Ramona's wedding which he performed for twenty-four years. He trans¬ 
formed the garden into a veritable jungle, and even added a wishing well with a short poem inscribed above it. Cun 
Teich Archives 3AH1423. 1943 , 


"Quaff the waters of Ramona's well 
Good luck they bring and secrets tell 
Blessed were they by sandaled friar 
So drink and wish for thy desire ." 

And if Camulos had mission bells, then 
Getz had the bells that rang for Ramona's 
wedding. These were sometimes depicted 
as an insert to a pre-reconstruction photo¬ 
graph of the Casa Estudillo in which the 
external decay of the old home added to 
the romance and belied what was depict¬ 
ed in the inner court. Getz helped orga¬ 
nize True Vow Keepers Clubs, consisting 
of couples married for at least fifty years, 
who made pilgrimages to his establish¬ 
ment for annual picnics/® 

Getz went even farther in outdoing his 
competition. He sold their postcards at his 
establishment, each stamped with the 
inscription, "From Ramona's Marriage 
Place, San Diego, California" so that the 
purchaser and the addressee would know 
its source/1 Good business. He also took 
advantage of the setting of the Casa 


Estudillo - on the plaza in Old Town 
where a large American flag flew in view 
of the house - to domesticate Ramona. 
The American flag had been planted 
there originally by John C. Fremont during 
the war with Mexico, so the story went, 
and the flag monument was a tourist 
attraction in its own right. Most images of 
the interior court of the Casa Estudillo 
omitted the flag, emphasizing instead the 
Spanish/Mexican character of the site. 

Two forces intersected to offer a seriously 
modified set of images of Ramona's 
Marriage Place in time for the 1915 
Panama Pacific Exposition in San Diego. 

The Exposition, designed to commemorate 
the opening of the Panama Canal, would 
draw hundreds of thousands of tourists. It 
came on the crest of a wave of American 
jingoism sparked by the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 and rising with the pride of 
accomplishing trans-isthmus travel. 

Ramona might offend visitors because of the 
anti-American sentiments Jackson so 



RmknhIs Home, where Helen Hunt Jackson wrote her famous book 


Postcards of both Ramona's homes and Ramona's Marriage Place were very popular. Postcards often misrepresented 
Rancho Guajome as "Ramona's home, where Helen Hunt Jackson wrote her famous book." Actually, Jackson had 
written the entire novel in the Berkeley Hotel in New York City. Postcard courtesy of the author. Ca. 1908. 
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Aftermath and Legacy 


Marino, California, May 29, 1997. 
Tomlinson has been collecting postcards of 
southern California for twenty years, with 
an emphasis on images of health. I thank 
him for directing me to the Pasadena 
Postcard Show, where I had conversations 
with several dealers at Pasadena, 
California, on June 5, 1997. See also, 
James A. Sand os, with the historical archi - 
tectural assistance of Edna A. Kimbro, 
"Historic Preservation and Historical Facts: 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Rancho Camulos, 
and Ramonana," California History LXXVII 
(Fall 1998), pp. 168-185, 197-199. 


2. Edwards Roberts, Santa Barbara and 
Around There (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1886), p. 190. 


3. Elizabeth Baker Bohan, Rancho 
Cuajome: The Real Home of Ramona, N.R: 
N.D., 1894, reprinted from The Rural 
Californian (November 1894), pp. 1-8. 

4. Fdwin H. Clough, "Ramona's Marriage 
Place:" The House ofEstudillo (Chula Vista: 
Den rich Press, 1910). 

5. Iris H.W. Engstrand, San Diego: 
California's Cornerstone (Tulsa: Continental 
Heritage Press, 1980), pp. 54-55. Alfred 
Kingsley Glover, "In Ramon's Footsteps," 
Overland Monthly , 56 (October 1910), pp. 
406-410. 

6. Sally Bullard Thornton, Daring to 
Dream: The Life of Hazel Wood Waterman 
(San Diego: San Diego Historical Society, 
1987), pp. 64-78. 

7. Carl H. Heilbron, ed., History of San 
Diego County (San Diego: San Diego 
Press Club, 1936), pp. 276-277. Clarence 
Allen McGrew, City of San Diego and San 
Diego County the Birthplace of California 
(Chicago: The American Historical 
Society, 1922), I, pp. 52-53. Max Miller, 
Harbor of the Sun: The Story of the Port of 
San Diego (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1940), pp. 219-229. 


The postcard craze faded as did the 
phenomenon of Ramonana by the time 
the United States entered World War II. 
Newcomers to California lacked the 
knowledge and enthusiasm for Ramona 
both as novel and as tourist attraction 
that earlier generations had known. And 
wartime upheaval was no lime for anti- 
American sentiment. Fundamentally, 
times had changed. A librarian survey¬ 
ing the demand for Ramona in 
California in 1943 wrote, "It [Ramonai 
is on all collateral lists for high school 
students, of course, but the hop-skip- 
and-jump youngsters of today are 


Lnthusiasm for Ramona, both as a novel and as a tourist attraction , began to fade by World Wat II The bar k of this 
1959 postcard describes what has become of Ramona's Marriage Place. ’'Originally known as Casa dr Istudilh, this 
old adobe, built in 1825, is now a museum, It is a show place for a large colled ion of Spanish and Indian , as well as 
early American anlkjues. It was used by Helen Hunt Jackson as a background for her novel, 'Ramona:" Curt Teich 

Archives 9CK946. 


Many postcards were printed showing the ferry named "Ramona" which ran between Coronado and San Diego. In 
an attempt to show how American Ramona had become , American flags fluttered from the corners of the top deck. 
Bast card courtesy of the author. Ca. 1906. 


prominently vented in its pages. All non- 
American authority figures — civil, reli¬ 
gious, Indian — complain of the changes 
wrought by American conquest and, of the 
shameful treatment Americans accorded 
mission Indians. Ramona also utters nega¬ 
tive sentiments about Americans. By fea¬ 
turing the American flag flying prominently 
over the courtyard, Ramona's Marriage 
Place could lx* transformed into an image 
of American domestic tranquility, silently 
dwarfing and negating the Spanish/ 
Mexican past. In another view, showing 
more of the garden and the house, with 
the flag equally prominent, the site is 
renamed "Ramona's Home," completing 
the appropriation. Ramona's Marriage 
Place had become combined with her 
home, and both were now American. 

To reinforce how American Ramona had 
become, additional postcards were sold 
showing the ferry between Coronado and 
San Diego, named "Ramona," with four 
American flags fluttering from the corners 
of the top deck. By 1915, Ramona had 
become an American possession, a con¬ 
quest of the war with Mexico, or of the 
Spanish-American War, or of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, whichever one chooses. 
Through his entrepreneurial skill, energy 
and ambition, Tommy Getz made 
Ramona's Marriage Place the winner in 
the postcard war. 


adepts at evading volumes of over three 
hundred pages, especially if ihey move at 
pre-aeroplane speed. ^ The emerging jet 
age left Ramona and interest in its sites 
even farther behind. 

The legacy of Ramonana has been ironic. 
Rancho Camulos, I he real home of 
Ramona, has failed to secure National 
Historic Landmark (NHL) status, a ranking 
that would enable it to secure funding for 
much needed restoration and prevention 
of further decay. Association with Ramona 
has already been taken by Rancho 
Cuajome and Casa Estudillo/Ramona's 
Marriage Plac e both of whic h became 
NHLs in 1970. Since then, Casa Estudillo 
has promoted itself as a California adobe, 
and the wishing well and all the Getz para¬ 
phernalia has been put in storage. Ramon¬ 
a's Marriage Place has been all I nit forgot¬ 
ten. Without I he postcard record, research¬ 
ers would have been frustrated trying to 
unravel ihis part of California's history. □ 


1. Conversation with Dr. Thomas 
Tomlinson, Huntington Library, San 






8. Thomas R Getz, The Story of Ramona's 
Marriage Place, Old Town, San Diego, 
California (San Diego: T.R Getz, 1913), 

P 7. 

9. Thomas Brown, "Mission Era Gardens 
and Landscapes," in Nicholas 
Magalousis, ed. Early California 
Reflections (San Juan Capistrano: San 
Juan Capistrano Branch of the Orange 
County [California] Public Library, 1987), 
pp. 9-21, 


10. Carey McWilliams, Southern 
California Country: An Island Upon the 
Land (New York: Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 
1946), p. 74. 

11. Postcard collection of Dr. Thomas 
Tomlinson. Collection of Lee Brown, 
postcard dealer, in her business, 
"Adventures in Postcards," Sunland, 
California. 

12. Althea Warren, "The Ramona 
Tradition," The Saturday Review, 26 
(October 30, 1943), p. 15. 


James A. Sandos, Farquhar Professor of 
the Southwest at the University of 
Redlands, earned his Ph.D. from the 
University of California, Berkeley, in 
1978 where he studied with Woodrow 
Borah. He started studying postcards 
five years ago because he found them 
important sources of information previ¬ 
ously unrecorded in writing history. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

CHURCHES, PLACES OF 
WORS HI P/Missions 

GENRE/Romance 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS/ 
Miscellaneous Local 
Significance 

MUSEUMS/Special Subject 

RESI DENCES/Miscellaneous 
Local Significance 

WRITINGS/Literary Locations 


STAR WARS HAS LANDED 

by Diana Dretske, Collections Coordinator 



The Lake County Museum's newest temporary exhibit, A Matter of Life and Darth: The Star Wars Phenomenon, is the 
first of its kind at a public museum. This exhibit on Star Wars collectibles features,hundreds of items including post¬ 
cards, posters, action figures, and a life-size three-dimensional Darth Maul. Photo courtesy of Kim Karpeles. 2000. 


On November 19, 1999, the Lake 
County Museum shifted from cruise con¬ 
trol into light speed with the opening of 
A Matter of Life and Darth: The Star 
Wars Phenomenon. The new temporary 
exhibit on Star Wars collectibles has 
brought hundreds of visitors to the 
Museum - some dressed as their favorite 
Star Wars characters. 

Star Wars is a worthy exhibition subject 
for many reasons including its longevity 
and persistence in American culture, 
and its extraordinary impact on movie 
merchandising. Since 1977, the year of 
its debut on movie screens across the 
country, sales of Star Wars products have 
reached $4.5 billion. The surprising 
thing is that the development of Star 
Wars merchandise began at a grass roots 
level. George Lucas, the creator of Star 
Wars, claimed he wasn't thinking "Gee, I 
could turn Chewie into a Wookie mug 
and R2-D2 into a cookie jar and make a 
lot of money. It was simply that the 
design of R2 reminded me of a cookie 
jar 

The holiday season after Star Wars 
opened in 1977 left children's Christmas 
stockings empty. There were no action 
figures, X-wing fighters or lightsabers. In 
fact, it took nine months for the first toys 
to appear in stores, but the demand 
prompted Kenner Products to sell Early 
Bird Certificate Kits. The "empty boxes" 
came with a cardboard stage, decals, 
and a mail-in coupon for four action fig¬ 
ures that would not be available until 
two months later. 

The Star Wars collectibles exhibit, which 
is the first of its kind at a public muse¬ 
um, includes hundreds of items such as 
action figures, postcards, trade cards, 


games, posters, point-of-purchase dis¬ 
plays, and three-dimensional figures. All 
items were loaned from area collectors 
and companies. One 13-year-old boy 
went so far as to loan nearly his entire 
collection. The boy's bedroom is recre¬ 
ated in the exhibit with wall-to-wall Star 
Wars toys, books, and bed linens. 

Another aspect of community involve¬ 
ment came in the form of an original 
video production by media students at 
Libertyville (IL) High School. The four¬ 
teen-minute video presentation allows 
visitors to hear the stories of three local 
collectors. One family collects together 
and spends their weekends on the road 
going to stores, antique malls, and yard 
sales. Another collector, who enjoys the 
weapons of Star Wars, noted that Star 
Wars fans were interfering with his other 
hobby - camera collecting. It seems that 
the flash guns from 1940s press cameras 
make great lightsaber handles. Conse¬ 
quently, flash guns have become rare 
and prices too rich for many camera col¬ 
lectors. 

The goal of the exhibit was to reach 
a broader audience, but also to get to 
the heart of Star Wars and that means 
F-U-N. The Museum has succeeded in 
both goals as attested to in a recent 
review by Dan Moran for the Waukegan 
(II.) News-Sun. Moran wrote "M's a good 
idea to get kids into museums by any 
means possible. The savvy folks at the 
l ake County Museum no doubt know 
that Star Wars is both a worthy subject 
and a means to an end . . . mission 
accomplished." 

To see some of the wonderful toys and 
postcards from the Star Wars universe be 
sure to stop by the Lake County 
Museum in a galaxy not so far away. □ 
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The Color of the Eiffel Tower 



Visitor's to the new postcard exhibit. Bringing lire World Homo, will enter by walking under a recreation of the Eiffel 
lower and past 14-foot figures of haul Bunyan and Babe (he Blue Ox. Kurt Hoffman of tL)f Corporation, the 
exhibit fabricators, poses with haul under the tiffel lower, hhoto courtesy F.Df Corporation. 2000. 


Black, grey, silver, bronze? What color is 
the Eiffel Tower, after all? 

This is just one of a thousand details 
being finalized for the Museum's new 
exhibition about the history and signifi¬ 
cance of postcards - Bringing the World 
Home, which opens to the public on 
June 18, 2000. 

The color of the Eiffel Tower is important 
because visitors to Bringing the World 
Home will enter the exhibition by walk¬ 
ing under a reconstructed Eiffel Tower, 
and past 14-foot figures of Paul Bunyan 
and Babe the Blue Ox. Colors for 
Babe and Paul were easy. Paul's wearing 
a red and black lumberjack shirt and 
blue jeans. His bovine friend is, of 
course, blue. The correct color of the 
Eiffel Tower was a bit trickier and it took 
some time and a call to Paris to get it 
right. 

Designing a thousand details is what it 
8 takes to prepare any major permanent 


exhibition. Securing permission to use 
photographs. Writing labels and titles. 
Borrowing objects, postcards, and other 
items from private collectors and other 
museums. Choosing carpet, wall treat¬ 
ments, and paint. Everything down to 
the last comma must be as perfect and 
fun and enticing as possible, 

For Bringing the World Home, pencil was 
first put to paper almost three years ago. 
Questions were asked about postcards 
and their significance. Ideas were dis¬ 
cussed about attractive and involving 
ways to tell the story. And we just know 
we've come up with an exhibit that will 
be exciting for the connoisseur and the 
grade-schooler alike. 

Visitors to the exhibition will find a lot 
to engage them. See a recreation of the 
Teich Company factory floor, where 
thundering printing presses could pro¬ 
duce 2.5 million postcards an hour. Stand 
behind an actual 4X5 view camera and 
pretend to be a postcard photographer. 


Walk through a postcard environment 
where everything from diners to fire sta¬ 
tions to giant potatoes on flat bed cars 
light up at the touch of a button. Send a 
virtual postcard or a real postcard - your 
choice. Find out whether your postcards 
are worth $15,000 or a buck. And dis¬ 
cover intricate and beautiful postcards 
woven in pure silk. 

Bringing the World Home will be the 
nation's largest postcard exhibition. 

So come join us and be amazed at the 
wonder and variety of postcards. And by 
the way, the Eiffel Tower is brown. □ 


If You Love Postcards, 
This Is Your Chance 
To Show It! 

Bringing the World Home will be the 
largest public exhibit of postcards in 
the United States. A capital cam¬ 
paign is in place to raise the balance 
of money needed to finish them. 

To support these one-of-a-kind 
exhibits with a donation, please use 
the enclosed form. Any contribu¬ 
tion large or small is greatly 
appreciated . And time is of the 
essence. Bringing the World Home 
opens in June. A donor wall with 
the names of all those who con¬ 
tributed will be a feature of the 
Museum's new front lobby. Add 
your name to the list of postcard 
lovers by mailing your contribution 
by May 10, 2000. 

If you have any questions or com¬ 
ments about the exhibits, call 
Katherine Hamilton-Smith at 847- 
526-8638. 


Grand Opening of 
New Exhibits 

The Lake County Museum is proud to 
announce that the Grand Opening of the 
Lake County Mall of History and the 
Bringing the World Home exhibits will 
take place in June. The following sched¬ 
ule has been set: 

June 16 - Member/Donor Preview 
Opening 

June 18 - Public Opening 

All members will be invited to the special 
preview. If you are not currently a mem¬ 
ber, it's not too late. Join today and you 
can participate in the festivities surrounding 
the opening of the only major, permanent 
postcard exhibition in the country. □ 









CATALOGING 

NOTES 

By Christine A. Pyle 

"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


It has been said many times before - 
there is no other public collection in the 
world quite like the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives. Last year saw many new dona¬ 
tions added to the collections and previ¬ 
ously cataloged collections made avail¬ 
able to the public on-line. This year 
promises to be an exciting one for both 
the staff and the public as the Archives 
become more accessible on-line to peo¬ 
ple at home and to visitors in the Lake 
County Museum's exhibit galleries. 

Wish You Were Here, Illinois! 

In the last installment of "Cataloging 
Notes" (Vol.10, No.3/4), the Teich 
Archives' Wish You Were Here, Illinois! 
digitization project was unveiled. The ini¬ 
tial project has been completed, and 
nearly 5,500 postcard views of cities and 
towns in Illinois are available for viewing 
through the North Suburban Library 
System's (NSLS) Illinois History and 
Heritage project. The goal of this project 
is to digitize and make accessible, elec¬ 
tronically, images with historic value to 
Illinois. The project can be found through 
the Museum's web site at 
www.co.lake.il.us/forest/ctpa.htm or 
NSLS's North Star Net, a 24-hour com¬ 
munity information network at 
www.northstarnet.org/Digitize. 

Response to the postcards on-line has 
been encouraging, and we are seeking 
funding from private and grant sources to 
continue the project. The immediate goal 
is to add images from the Grant 
Schmalgemeier Century of Progress col¬ 
lection, and then to start digitizing images 
from cities in other states. Keep checking 
the web site, you never know when your 
hometown will appear. 

Discovery Center 

In June, the Lake County Museum will 
open six thousand square feet of perma¬ 
nent, state-of-the-art exhibits. The new 
Bringing the World Home exhibition will 
tell the story of the history and signifi ¬ 
cance of postcards. One component of 
this exhibit is a Discovery Center. For the 
first time, visitors will be able to search 
the postcard database on their own. The 
database will include cataloging records 
for nearly 400,000 postcards with some 
records containing the postcard image. 
Visitors will be able to explore the Teich 
Archives at their leisure and as in-depth 
as they wish. 



This origins! 1940s Curt Teich vending machine, on 
loan from Art Doty, will be on display in the 
Museum's Discovery Center. The Discovery Center 
will allow visitors to delve deeper into the Teich 
Archives at their own leisure. 


Another component of the Discovery 
Center will be an area where visitors can 
choose to send an e-mail postcard or mail 
a real postcard. The e-mail postcard fea¬ 
ture is being designed as a class project by 
students from the College of Lake (IL) 
County. Real postcards will be dispensed 
from an original 1940s Curt Teich post ¬ 
card vending machine, and can be posted 
in an official U.S. Post Office mail box. 

There will be a selection of postcards 
related to the Museum, the Teich 
Archives, and the new exhibits to send by 
either method. The Wish You Were Here, 
Illinois! database will also be accessible to 
visitors from the Discovery Center. 

We are pleased with the additional ways 
of sharing the Teich Archives with the 
ublic that have been developed so far, 
ut there are many more exciting events 
on the horizon! □ 

Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Museum 
thank all members for their support of 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. The 
Teich Archives is the largest public collec¬ 
tion of postcards and related materials in 
the United States. Member's contribu¬ 
tions aid in the ongoing effort to preserve 
the postcards and to provide the proper 
storage for new items that are accepted 
into the collection. We would like to 
especially thank the following: 

New Members 

Meri Boyer 

Columbia College Library, Chicago 
Ralph and Elaine Dunbar 
Henry Gibson 
Jennifer Henderson 
Carolyn Klepser 
Mark N Liz, Inc. 

Helen Rodgers 


Jerome H. Scott 
Robert Throckmorten 

Sustaining 

Linda Grable-Curtis 
John I. Monroe 
John K. Notz, Jr. 

Carole and Kirby Smith 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Black Postcard Price Guide by J.L. 

Mashburn 
J.L. Mashburn 

Rural Delivery: Real Photo Postcards from 
Central Pennsylvania by Jody Blake and 
Jeannette Lasansky 
Donald Brown, The Institute of 
American Deltiology 

A Picture Postcard History of Baseball by 
Ron Menchine 

Tuff Stuff's Baseball Postcard Collection by 
Ron Mendiine 
Ron Menchine 

Postcard Art 
Competition/ 
Exhibition 2001 

The Lake County Museum's Curl Teich 
Postcard Archives is currently planning 
Postcard Art Competition/Exhibilion 2001 
(PACE 2001), the fourth event in this 
series which started in 1995. This event is 
dedicated to the American picture post¬ 
card and focuses new imaginative energy 
on a familiar form of expression. PACE 
was designed to celebrate the concept of 
the postcard as art and as visual docu¬ 
ment, and increase public awareness of 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 

The competition is open to artists 18 and 
older working in any medium repro¬ 
ducible by photographic process. The art¬ 
work must be 4"X 6" and malted in a 
window mat cut in an 8"X 10" matboard. 
The artwork will be judged on creativity, 
technical expertise, content, and the ease 
with which the design can be reproduced 
in the postcard format. 

There will be twelve winning designs, 
each underwritten by a $150 patron's 
purchase award. Twenty-four merit 
awards will be included in the exhibition. 
These works will be available for pur¬ 
chase by the general public. A set of 
reproduction postcards will be made 
from the twelve winning entries and sold 
as a fundraiser for the Museum. 

I he exhibition will open at the Lake 
County Museum in the spring of 2001 
and will travel to various galleries and 
exhibit sites throughout the year. 

For more information on submitting art¬ 
work or becoming a sponsoring patron 
contact Debra Gust at 847-526-8638 or 
e-mail her at dgust@co.lake.il.us. □ 9 















INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Wyman, Carolyn. Spam: A 
Biography. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1999. ISBN 0-15-600477-1. 
135 pages, illustrated. 



Mention spam and you are bound to 
get some sort of reaction. It could be 
"yuck" or it could be "yum," but the 
reaction isn't likely to be neutral. If 
you're a World War II veteran, you 
either like or hate the stuff. If you're 
a baby boomer, you've probably 
eaten your share of it in the last 40 
years. And if you're a Monly Python 
fan, the first thing that springs to 
mind is the skit in which a restaurant 
serves only, "spam, spam, and 
spam." But could there be enough 
information about spam to write a 
whole book about it? Evidently, yes. 

In Spam: A Biography , author 
Carolyn Wyman spins a fascinating 
tale of this famous luncheon meat, 
first made in 1937 of pork shoulder 
and ham by the Hormel Company 
of Austin, Minnesota. Spam "inven¬ 
tor" Jay Hormel also dreamed up the 
idea of canned ham, which he 
brought to market in 1926. It is this 
kind of aside that Wyman packs into 
her book, which is also punctuated 
with spam recipes. 

A Teich large letter postcard of 
Austin, Minnesota is one of hun¬ 
dreds of illustrations in the book. 

□ Daniel Schulman, "Marion Perkins: 

A Chicago Sculptor Rediscovered," 
Selections from the Art Institute of 
Chicago, African Americans in Art," 
Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago 
(Museums Studies series, 24:2), 220- 
243. 

This volume of the Art Institute's 
10 Museum Studies series was orga¬ 


nized to celebrate the significant 
expansion of the Art Institute's hold¬ 
ings of African American works, and 
to look back at the institution's rela¬ 
tionship to this aspect of American 
culture. Daniel Schulman, who is the 
Art Institute's associate curator of 
twentieth century painting and 
sculpture, provides a look at one of 
Chicago's significant but little 
remembered sculptors, Marion 
Perkins. 

Perkins was born in 1908 in 
Arkansas and moved to Chicago in 
1916. Since his youth, Perkins had 
carved figures in soap and wood, 
and received his first formal training 
in 1938 through the WPA adult-edu¬ 
cation project at the YMCA at 38 
and Wabash. By the mid-1940s, his 
work had become noticed around 
the city, and by 1950, Perkins had 
won a prize in the Art Institute's 
"55 th Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity" with his "Man 
of Sorrows." 

A Teich Archives postcard of the 
Biltmore Hotel in South Haven, 
Michigan serves as one of the arti¬ 
cle's illustrations. Perkins had been 
commissioned in 1940 to do a series 
of sculptures of Dutch children for 
the hotel's veranda. The postcard 
view was a surprising find, as the 
hotel was demolished in 1971 and 
the whereabouts of the sculptures, if 
they still exist, are unknown. 

□ Bobbie Ann Mason, "Fallout," The 
New Yorker (January 10, 2000) BO- 
36. 

Now why would a 1953 large letter 
postcard of Paducah, Kentucky have 
an atomic diagram and the words 
"the atomic city" on it? Paducah, if 
you think about it at all, seems like it 


might be a quiet, average town, 
serving the needs of the surrounding 
farm communities. And it is, mostly. 

"Fallout" is the story of another side 
of Paducah. At the end of World 
War II, Paducah mover and shaker 
Alben W. Barkley contrived to bring 
one of the nation's first atomic plants 
to the city. Everyone called it the 
bomb plant, even though it 
didn't make bombs; it processed and 
enriched the fuel for them. And for 
decades, the plant brought prosperi¬ 
ty to the western end of Kentucky. 

Fifty years later - during the summer 
of 1999 - a Washington Post 
reporter exposed the plant and its 
operators on counts of radioactive 
waste violations of the most extreme 
kind. "Workers routinely breathed 
heavy black uranium dust, and some 
said that the supervisors sprinkled it 
on cafeteria food to prove the dust 
was harmless. Workers handled so 
much of a uranium compound 
called greensalt that their skin turned 
green, like the Jolly Green Giant's. 
Their bedsheets at home were 
stained green." 

The author of "Fallout" has a family 
connection to Paducah and Ihe 
"bomb plant." When the Washing¬ 
ton Post piece broke, or perhaps for 
some time before, Bobbie Ann 
Mason began to wonder about 
Paducah's citizens and their attitude 
toward the danger they had lived 
with for so long. 

The large letter postcard of Paducah, 
The Atomic City that introduces the 
article came from the Teich Archives. 

□ "Three Perfect Days in Chicago," 
Hemispheres (October 1999), 67-73. 



This large letter postcard of Paducah, The Atomic City, was used to introduce an article /fiThe New Yorker. 11 Fallout 11 
tells the story of Paducah, Kentucky site of one of the natron's first atomic plants. Curt Teich Archives SDK 7 27.1965. 













This postcard of a "Coal breaker in full operation, Scranton, Pennsylvania" was used to illustrate an article in Money 
magazine on American travel locations . The author of "Going Underground " suggests the former sites of mining oper 
at ions as places to get a fun underground tour while gaining an understanding of America's regional history. Curt 
Teich Archives B739. Ca. 1920. 


Exposition in 1893, tourists have 
flocked to Chicago to see the 
sights - twenty-five million tourists 
a year at last count. "Three Perfect 
Days in Chicago" is simply a look 
at the tourist possibilities offered 
by a city so large and diverse. 

Crant Park, Wrigley Field, shopping 
at Marshall Fields, and lunch at the 
Berghoff Restaurant are just a few 
of Chicago's enticements. 

The article is introduced by a stun¬ 
ning contemporary view of Lake 
Michigan and the Oak Street 
Beach and a Teich Archives post¬ 
card of roughly the same view from 
the 1950s. 

□ Davidson, Len. Vintage Neon. 
Atglen, PA: Schiffer Publishing, 
1999. ISBN 0-7643-0857-2. 

192 pages, illustrated. 

Vintage Neon is a tour de force 
of color, light, and great images 
of squirting seltzer bottles, flying 
pigs, and lobsters with top hats 
and canes. In the 1970s, author 
Len Davidson left his career as 
an academic sociologist and be¬ 
came a neon sign designer. Along 
the way he created a private col¬ 
lection of neon signs and founded 
the Neon Museum of Philadelphia. 

In his book, Davidson tells the 
story of the American neon sign 
through his own deep-seated love 
of them. He remembers excursions 
with his father, "eating Levis' hot 
dogs under the warm orange glow 
of a neon wiener, and staring at 
oversized Pep Boys figures on trips 
to the auto parts store." But 
Vintage Neon is much more than a 
personal evocation of this design 
vehicle. Davidson tells of the old- 
timer sign designers and the stories 
of the famous signs themselves - 
McDonald's Speedy the Hamburger 


Man, the blue greyhound with legs 
racing down America's highways, 
and the crimson Sherwin-Williams 
paint "covering the earth." 

Teich Archives postcards of neon 
signs help illustrate this lush book. 
The back of the postcard of the 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum sign in 
New York City reads in part, "...the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
extending from 44™ to 45™ Street 
on Broadway, [this sign] towers ten 
feet high, and represents a million 
dollar investment. The electric cur¬ 
rent... would supply a city of ten 
thousand. It contains 1,084 feet of 
neon tubing, almost 70 miles of 
insulated wire and 29,508 lamp 
receptacles." 

□ Paul Lukas, "Going Underground," 
Money (July 1999), 151-154. 

"Going Underground" is part of the 
Money magazine series "Travel: Lost 
in America," which showcases 


American travel locations. In this 
issue the author suggests the former 
sites of mining operations as places 
to get a fun underground tour as 
well as a deep understanding of 
America's regional history. 

One such spot is the Reed Gold 
Mine State Historic Site in Stanfield, 
North Carolina. Most Americans 
equate gold in the United States with 
the California Gold Rush and 
"49ers." Bui the first documented 
gold find in the United States 
occurred 50 years before in 1799, 
when 12-year-old Conrad Reed dis¬ 
covered a 17-pound yellow stone on 
his father's North Carolina farm. His 
father used it for a doorstop for three 
years before he realized it was gold. 

The story of the Reed farm discovery 
and of North Carolina being called 
the Gold State are just two tidbits of 
little known history that are revealed 
by trips to America's historic mines. 

A Teich postcard of a mining opera¬ 
tion at the turn of the century helps 
illustrate the article. □ 

Postcards in 
American Tourism 

Katherine Hamilton-Smilh, Curatorjrf the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives, will present 
a program on the history of the post¬ 
card and its place in American tourism 
on Wednesday, June 14 at 7 p.m. at 
Hit the Road in Chicago. 

Hit the Road is a concept travel store 
devoted to the celebration of American 
travel, particularly the great American 
road trip, offering a variety of travel 
guides, maps, accessories, home accents, 
memorabilia, and gifts. The store is locat¬ 
ed at 3758 N. Southport Avenue in 
Chicago. For more information, please 
call Hit the Road at 773-388-8338. □ 11 
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In his book, Vintage Neon, ten Davidson (ells the story of the American neon sign through his own deep-seated 
love of them This 1940 linen advertising postcard for Pete's Famous Steaks in Chicago is just one of several letch 
postcards used throughout the book. Curt letch Archives 0BH2445. 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638. 


The Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and broc hures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 76 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
Work. In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource anil lo 
research and analyze the importance postcard 
views have for understanding the history of 
the twentieth century. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Museum: Curt Teich Postcard Archives, which 
is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserves, ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, anil news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of artic les are available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Museum, Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 
60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago. 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will lie rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake 
County Museum. The Lake County Museum 
Is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
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